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CHAMBERS’ JOURNAL AND THE JEWS. 


When the organs of a small faction, like those of the Conver- 
sion Societies, or of the apostate “ Morning Post,” or of the | 
old lady of the ‘‘ Herald,” with her companion, Mrs. Harris, of 
the “ Standard,” for sheer want of sensible matter, indulge in 
clumsy attacks on the Jewish character, as we frequently see 
they do indulge, we can afford to pass them by in silent con- | 
tempt. They are confined to a narrow circle of readers, who | 
have made up their minds to a wholesale condemnation of the 
Jews, even before they take up their own favourite journal, and 
to convince them of the contrary, is just as possible as to make a 
blind man read. But when a sensible and, therefore, justly 
popular journal, like that of the Messrs. Chambers, lends its 
columns to a scurrilous and foul attack, such as appeared in their 
Number of the 2nd instant, we should be failing in our. duty, 
were we to keep silence, and to allow such a mass of calumnies || 
against the body of our people to remain unrefuted. Let us, 
therefore, dispassionately examine the contents of the article, 
headed, “‘ A Walk among the East of London Jews,” paragraph 
by paragraph, and see whether the writer had reason to comé 
to the conclusion, that “ dirt is the prevailing feature” in the 
character of the Jews. | 

Previously to our dissection of the article, we will tell the 
Messrs. Chambers that, after their own admission that the sketch 
is “somewhat high-coloured,” we must protest against the 
reason (if reason such may be called) they assign for the inser- 
tion, viz. that “ it has seemed to them” —we will quote their 
own apology—‘‘ that even a somewhat high-coloured sketch of 
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admit that he understands these Jewish terms except when 
such an admission serves his vile purposes. He seems to have 
known a great deal of the Jews, before ‘“ he had occasion the 
other day to wait for a brief space near the India House.” If 
he had not, it would, indeed, be most wonderful, that in one brief 
visit he should have gained so-much knowledge about the Jewish 
journals, and other matters connected with them, which “he so 
minutely describes. We believe we may say, on behalf of the 
Jews, we are not desirous of having our -likeness drawn; vanity 
is not one of our faults; we do not live for show and display. 
But, if we are to sit for our portrait, let it be Daguerreotype, 
| true to nature; shew us our faults, but do not hide our virtues ; 
do not let it be like the falsely-coloured design of the writer in 
Chambers’. And now to the comparison of the features of the 
sketch with the original. 
_ The writer commences thus : — 
_“ It is not a savoury locality the city Ghetto. Picturesqueness and 
dirt, however, frequently go together, and here assuredly were both. 
For hundreds of years, the labyrinth of small crooked streets, blind 
Janes, and tortuous passages, ending in tiresome cul de sacs, which 


| Stretches away north of Leadenhall-street, has been inhabited, as it is 
_ inhabited now, by Jews.” 


Now, whoever knows the locality must be aware, that if the 
writer turned down St. Mary Axe, as he describes, into the 
“ City Ghetto,” he must have passed through Houndsditeh, or 
Bevis Marks, both belonging to the ‘‘ Jews’ quarter,” and thas 
both streets are as clean, and the houses built as regularly, as 
any of the streets in the city out of the Jews’ quarter. The two 
streets just named, as well as St. Mary Axe, are chiefly inhabited 
by Jews, and their appearance manifests as much honest industry 
and trade as any street in the City of London. ‘There are, in 
those three streets, above two scores of highly-respected whole- 
sale warehouses and firms, whose names are as well known and 
esteemed in the mercantile world as those of Watling-street and 
Wood-street, though few of them have figured so often in the 
‘“‘ Gazette,”’ as bankrupts or insolvents. We are by no means 
ashamed of the several wholesale Birmingham and Sheffield 
warehouses, or the wholesale clothes and cap warehouses, with 
which these streets abound, whose owners have commenced with 


leading to improvement in those personal habits and domestic 
conditions, on which health, and even morals, so intimately 
depend.” ‘That very high colouring, which they and every rational 
reader must at once perceive in the sketch, is the very essence of 
the charge against the Jews. Divest the sketch of that high 
colouring, and there wiil be no more occasion for the charitable 
desire of the Messrs. Chambers, and there will be no more place 
for the “ beneficial effect” of leading us to improvement. We 
will now proceed to shew that the sketch is something more than 


“ somewhat high coloured ;" we will shew that the colours are 
laid on so thickly, and displayed so unfairly, that there is nothing 
but shade perceptible in the picture; and so far from flattering 
the original, the biassed painter, who evidently took the “ walk 
among the East of London Jews” for the purpose of misrepre- 
senting them, has distorted the features to such a degree, as to 
shew nothing but deformity, carefully abstaining from depicting 
even one of those more comely and favourable features which 
the character of the poorest Jew exhibits. It appears, on a close 
examination of the picture, that his colours are strongly tinged 
with conversion-ink, and that he looked through conversion- 
glasses, when he drew the ugly likeness. His expression, “ the 
ancient Hebrew faith,” and his allusion to the “ cosher rum” 
and the “ motsos,” of the latter of which he says, ‘ we believe 
it to be the appellation of the passover-cakes,” savo d very 


the Jews’ quarter in London might have a beneficial effect, in 
| 


disagreeably too, of the apostate, who ities. a loth’ to 


nothing, but, by persevering industry and hard labour, have risen 
to become large exporters and shipping merchants. Nor are we 
at all ashamed of the Moses, of whom there are four firms in 
the ‘ Jews’ quarter,” and who carry on as respectable, if not so 
extensive, a business as any firm in the City of London, though 
they may not feel disposed to that reckless speculation, and 
“ neck or nothing ’’ trade, which exposes some of the “ higher” 
houses in the city, whenever a monetary crisis occurs. Nor 
should the “ candid” writer forget, that the cause of this “ laby- 
rinth” having been inhabited for so many hundred years by 
Jews is no fault of theirs, but that of a persecuting spirit, which 
would not tolerate them in any other part. Does the “ honest” 
writer know that, for centuries, the Jewish shopkeepers were 
confined to certain “ Jewries,” and that no Jew was allowed to 
keep a shop beyound the “ City Ghetto”? So much, then, for 
his‘reproach as to the locality being crowded by Jews. 
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His next observation is — 


“ For hundreds of years the Passover has been kept in these streets, 
and the probability is, that it will be observed there hundred years to 
come,” 


To this we say, “Amen ;” and not only for hundreds of 
years, but for thousands of years. When the unauthorised and 
unseriptural observances of other creeds shall have been forgotten, 
the observance of the Jewish Passover will. be kept; and it matters 
little to us, whether in the same streets, or any other. And we 
can, moreover, tell the writer of the sketch, that that observ- 
ance is attended with much trouble, much abstemiousness, and 
much expense; yet the poorest Jew closely and rigorously ob- 
serves it for eight successive days, because the holy law, which 
he never tried to evade, enjoins it. 

The next ‘“‘ mare’s-nest’’ found out by the writer is the fol- 
lowing :— | 

“You may know them by the almost universally-opened windows, by 
the men and women seated in chairs upon the pavement before their 
dwellings —perhaps a memorial of the patriarchal times when every 
man sat under his own fig-tree —by the dingy shops of second-hand 
wares, the clusters of dirty frippery hung from door-posts, the plates of 
oil-fried fish displayed in the cook-shops, and the masses of old iron 
and fusty rags, blurred phials with unwholesome breath, and all the 
chaos of grimy odds and ends which go to make up the stock in trade 
of the dealer in marine stores.” | 


It is a great pity that the writer did not go a little beyond that 
‘ cluster of Jewish lanes,” to a street called Wentworth-street, 
and to its adjacent windings and turnings leading into a ce7tain 
quarter called “ Brick-lane.”’ He might have there discovered 
some “ odds and ends" of a more abominable’ description 
than any in the Jews’ quarter. Instead of the ‘ oil-fried fish,” 
he would have there found the most disgusting and filthy meats 
and fish which it is possible for man to feed upon ; women without 
bonnets; children without shoes and stockings; and, which is 
worse than all, prostitution and drunkenness, and all the vices of 
an abandoned life; without a spark of industry to illumine the 
dark and dreary passages, without a sign of human feeling to 
relieve the ruffanism and atrocity which prevents a decent person 
from venturing through them. 

There are numerous other quarters in the metropolis, zof 
Jewish, which are similar to, if not more disgusting, than those 
just described. Long-lane, Saffron-hill, and St. Giles’s, in which 
hardly any Jews reside, are not better, but are, perhaps, worse. 
We would invite the writer to draw a sketch of these localities in 
his next article, and to compare them with the Jews’ quarter. 
The difference will be very slight, if any, and that will be in 
favour of the Jews. 

The reason is simple. In every poor and over-crowded loca- 
lity, whether Jewish, Christian, or Mahometan, such scenes must 
be expected, and cannot be prevented, unless the ‘“ charitable’”’ 
writer will undertake to supply the poor with purer food, better 
clothing, and more spacious dwellings and streets. Till he can 
accomplish this, he will have occasion, if he be impartial, to write 
many more sketches of London, though of no other in the Jews’ 
quarter. 

The next observations are remarkable for their untruth and 
stupidity. ‘They read thus :— | 

“ The West End Jews are few and less characteristic, being in 
general more or less fallen off from the nation. Many, in point of 
fact, are in no way distinguishable from the better classes of English 
gentry; they are in reality Englishmen, only of Jewish descent, and of 
the ancient Hebrew faith ; and that such persons, not to speak of the 
Jews generally, do not possess all the ordinary privileges of British 
subjects, is by no means creditable to our national polity. To neither 
the Hebrew gentlemen, nor the Hebrew merchants and tradesmen in 
the central and western parts of the metropolis, can we refer for the 


true Jewish characteristics. We must look to the Jew in the East as 
the true object of interest.” | 


That this is a base calumny, every one who knows anything of 
tue Jews of London, will at once perceive, Besides the Roth- 


| 


mother church in her freaks bestows 2 


schilds, the Goldsmids, the Montefiores, the Samuels, the Cohens, 
who reside in the western parts, there are hundreds of Jewish 
merchants and tradesmen, in the central part of the metropolis, 
who, so far from having “ fallen off, more or less, from the 
nation,” join them heart and hand in private and in public, indi- 
vidually and collectively. ‘The Rothschilds are Wardens of the 
Synagogue, Presidents and Patrons of several Jewish Institutions. 
Sir Moses Montefiore is the present Warden, and a most regular 
attendant, of the Synagogue, when he is in London, and has 
built a Synagogue at his own expense at Ramsgate, where his 
princely country-house is situated. The Goldsmid family are 
most rigorous in their observance of the Sabbath, and other 
Jewish laws ; and two of them fill honorary offices at the Syna- 
gogue, and in the public Schools, of the Western Jews. But to 
them the honest writer will not refer for the * Jewish charac- 
teristics.’’ No; he picks out the few hundreds of poor Jews in 
the city, and them he holds up to the ridicule and scorn of the 
public, because it suits his sketch to take “ the Jews of the Mast,” 
whom he has painted as black as possible, as “‘ the true object 
of interest.” If so absurd and dithonest an assertion required a 
refutation, we might meet it with the fact, that the Christian 
aristocracy (who, by the bye, mix less with the poor of the city 
than do the Jewish) are no Christians, and that, to find out the 
Christian. character we must go to Brick-lane, the New Cut, 
St. Giles’s, and other such neighbourhoods, and that there we 


’shall be able to trace the Christian ‘* characteristics.”’ 


His next attacks are directed against the old clothes fair, and 
the orange and fruit market, in Houndsditch and Duke’s-place. 
Voth are offensive to our delicate painter. The former to his 
nose, and the latter to his foot. In the former, this modern 
Robinson Crusoe discovered. spiders and beetles; and in the 
latter, ‘‘ dark dismal places.” Even the “ intense effluvia of the 
perfume of oranges’’ he tannot bear, and loudly declaims against 
it. Now, these mawkish and affected criticisms would be too 
ridiculous and too absurd to be at all noticed. had we not pro- 
mised to go through the sketch and to analyse its contents. We 
might as well abolish all the fish-markets, butcher-markets, 
cattle-markets, and every other public thoroughfare in which 
an unsavoury odour necessarily prevails, because they might 


offend the sensitiveness of our author’s delicate nose. But we 
will ask him a question before we dispose of this charge. Does 


he know why so many poor Jews deal in clothes and in oranges ? 
It is not a matter of choice we assure him. But it is because his 
Christian ancestors did, and some Christians of the present day 
(the majority of the Lords, to wit) would still, exclude the Jews 
from every dignified profession and office; because they would 
not allow them to hold landed property, and prohibited them 
from following many respectable callings ; because they plundered 
and robbed them of their possessions and their property; and 
because, by oppression and persecution, they confined them toa 
petty traffic, compelled them to conceal the produce of their 
labour, and to hide the bread which they earned by the * sweat 
of their brow.” Were Jews ever admitted to the snug govern- 
ment offices and rich sinecures, which supply comfortable berths 
for so many * gentiemen” in this country? Did they ever 
come in for some of the nice legacies and patronages which 
Did they ever get any 
of the “ pickings” which the city corporations afford? Or did 
they ever obtain the profitable scholarships, professorships, and 
livings, in the giving of*the bigotted Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge? Let him answer these questions in the affirmative, 
and then he may blame the poor honest Jew, whose father and 
grandfather were equally excluded from all superior occupations, 
fof dealing in clothes and oranges exclusively. 

The truth of the observations which now follow, we are per- 
fectly willing to admit; if they are intended as a reproach, the 
writer has failed to make out a case against us. He says: — 


“ Here and there too you will observe a newsvendor’s or bookseller’s 
shop, full of Hebrew literature, and generally displaying in the windows 
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the extended sheets of Jewish journals, of which there were, until 
lately, two, now reduced to one,” 


We think that the rirht of displaying the sheets of our Journals 
is indisputable, the sam® as the Messrs. Chambers display their 
journal ; and we only-wish and hope that these sheets mav be 
further extended, and that more booksellers may display them. 


Weare able, however, to state that there are also Christian book- — 


sellers and publishers in Paternoster Row who also display the 
Jewish journal, and are by no means ashamed of the style and 
tone thereof. Let him rather find fault with those Christian 
booksellers who display in their windows obscene and libellous 
publications, destructive of the morals of youth, and pernicious to 
domestic peace. 

His next charge against the clothes fair is but a repetition of 
the former. We have to remark, however, that, if he thirks 
that the market is exclusively occupied by Jews, he is mistaken. 
His Irish co-religionists are nearly as numerous, and have also 
taken to the ‘* professional clothes-beg;” nor are the vendors of 
« whelks and periwinkles”’ of whom he complains Jews, but his 
own co-religionists; and as the Jews are not permitted to eat 
them, and still they are sold there, it follows that there must be 
a goodly number of buyers of the article, and what else but 
Christians can these buyers be? 

Before we take leave of this ‘‘ high-coloured sketch” we must 
remark, that had he drawn a general picture of the poorer classes 
in the east or any other part of metropolis, without singling out 
a body of hard-working, industrious and honest people, his object 
might have been taken, as the Messrs, Chambers would have it, 
for a charitable one—the desire of improvement. But as he levels 
his attacks against the Jews exclusively, we are compelled to con- 
clude, however painful such a conclusion may be in this liberal 
country and liberal age, that his purpose was no other but to excite 
contempt and ridicule against a people who have the misfortune 
of being disliked by a scribbler who no doubt sold his religion for 
a mess of pottaye. | 

We are far from singling out the Jewish character as a model 
of perfection. Our own columns are coutinually occupied with 
exhortations to improvement ; but our faults are the same as those 
of other Englishmen, and these are by no means confined to the 
poorer classes. he poor sin but from necessity; the rich, how- 
ever, from levity. And had the writer really purposed to effect 


moral improvement, he would have found a much wider scope 


and a more extensive field for his charitable efforts in the vicinity 
of the parks and western terraces, than in the locality of the poor 
of the East. 


REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE LESSON OF 
SABBATH NEXT, 30" wp. 


“]T was not in safety, neither had I rest, neither was I quiet; yet 
trouble came.’—Job. ili. 26. 


SucH was the lament of Job who was so severely visited by the 
vicissitudes of fate—or rather by the inscrutable Ruler of fate 
and Disposer of events. And thus might Jacob have complained, 
who was but relieved from one trouble to endure another, and an- 
other again. No peace under the paternal roof, no rest at Laban’s 
no quiet in his family circle; and then came the greatest of mis- 
fortunes, which consigned him for many years a prey to the direst 
affliction, and to the bitterest grief—the tender-loving father was 
deprived of his son Joseph, the son of his old age. Well might 
Jacob have wished, after his most beloved wife had been snatched 
from him by a premature death, to rest in silent mourning from 
the heavy blows which Providence had dealt him; but the Lord 
said: “Should eternal felicity not satisfy my pious servants ? 
There is no rest for them on earth. They are pilgrims in the 
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and of the mortals; and the pilgrim must not think of rest til! 


| he has arrived at his house.” 


The narrative contained in our lesson to-morrow, and which, 
for its beautiful simplicity, and for its exciting plot, is quoted and 
revered by even profane writers as most magnificently interesting, 
commences; “ These are the generations of Jacob,” but it at once 
proceeds to the history of Joseph, the youngest but one of his 
children, as on that history depended the future fate, and with 
that history were inseparably interwoven the destinies of a whole 
nation ; and we may say, considering the part which that nation has 
periormed on the stage of the world, the destinies of every nation 
in the world, But independent of its historical importance, the 
uarrative is so replete with moral lessons, the few chapters into 
which it is compressed give rise to so many elevating thoughts, and 
afford so many useful instructions, that it has served both in 
Christian and Jewish Schools as a standard lesson, and a model 
of prosaic diction. The simple and unvarnished features of 
Joseph’s dreams, of the jealousy which they caused, of the plot 
devised, and the revenge taken against him; of his miraculous 
escape, first from death, and then from captivity ; of his elevation 
from a prisoner to a viceroy, are go naturally and strikingly drawn, 
that the deep impression which their perusal made on our infant 
mind, and in the age of playful innocence, can never be obliterated 
by mature deliberation in after age; nor cau it be surpassed, if 
equalled, by the elaborate and complicated novels, romarices, and 
dramas, however refined in sentiment and elegant in language, 
which profane literature, both ancient and modern, have begot. 
The narrative of Joseph's life is, for exciting interest, superior to 
any of the tales of the “ Arabian nights ” of the world, with the 
additional distinction, that the former we helieve to be true histo- 
rical facts; and the latter, fabulous and fictitious tales. 

Proceed we now to the history,as we have it in the Bible. 
We are told: “* Joseph being seventecn years old, was feeding the 
flock with his brethren ’’—the usual pursuit of young men tn the 
patriarchial ages. —*“ And the lad was with the sons of Bilhah, and 
with the sons of Zilpah, his father’s wives ;.” most likely entrusted 
by his father to their care and attention; “ and Joseph brought 
unto his father their evil report,.’’ It is fair to presume that the 
original cause of these tales and reports was the inferior manner 
in which the children of Bilhah and Zilpah—the handmaids of 
Jacob—were treated by the sons of Leah, the wife. This might 
have given rise to’ jealousy and to the “ evil reports ’’ which the 
children of the handmaids spread against those of the wives ; and 
as children, particularly those who are over-indulged by their 
parents, are prone to insinuate themselves more into favour by 
tale-bearing, we are not surprised that. Joseph should have 


carried these, perhaps unmeaning and jocular reports, to his 


father's ears. 

The next verse is one of the most important of the narrative. 
It is the key to the great chain of events that follow; and may be 
regarded as the cause of the long series of misfortunes which 
befell Jacob and his children afterwards. ‘* Now Israel loved 
Joseph more than his other children, because he was the son of his 
old age: and he made him a coat of many colours.” | 

On this incident, the sages of the Talmud remark; ** Owing to 
the few florins which Jacob expended on Joseph's coat exclusively, 
many troubles have occurred, and our ancestors were brought 
down to Egypt, and endured many hundred years in captivity and 
bondage!” To this weakness in Jacob’s character, is attributed the 
jealousy and enmity of Joseph's brethren ; for Scripture tells us ; 
‘«« And when his brethren saw that their father loved him more than 
all his brethren, they hated him, and could not speak peaceably 
unto him.” Jealousy is the mother of calumny; and calumny is 


the serpent which wounds three persons at one bite, It injures the 


one that utters it, the one who listens to it, and the one against 
whom it is directed. ‘That Jacob should have loved Joseph more 
than the other children, is but natural, because he was born in 
ola age, and he was more aitached to his mother than to his 


other wives. It is true Benjamin was still younger, but he had not 
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yet attained an age in which children can engraft themselves very 
deeply in the affectionate heart of a parent, by their talking and 
acting. And as the older branches of a tree gradually separate 
from it, and only the younger twigs keep close and tight to it, so 
is it in the family circle. As the children grow up, they gradu- 
ally withdraw from the paternal hearth, and betake themselves to 
independent habits and pursuits; whilst the youngest child 
tenderly adheres to the father : no wonder that in him he centres 
all his hopes, and in him he deposits the richest treasure of his 
knowledge and experience. Nor are we prepared to deny to 
Joseph other superior qualities, besides filial attachment, which 
might have endeared him to his father* more than his other 
brethren. But the great fault of Jacob consisted in displayiag 
this preference by outward distinction and showy garments. 
These many colors which were eta tr on the favorite son, cost 
the father many tears ; for by them Jacob signally manifested his 
preference, and this mortified the elder sons. From these three 
verses we deduce three lessons. First, that there is as much 
mischief in receiving calumny and lending a willing ear thereto, 
as in the uttering thereof. Secondly, that no father ought to 
distinguish one child from the other by outward display. He 
may, in case he finds the capacity and tendency of the one child 
_is stronger and better than the other, distinguish him by a superior 
education, but dare not shew a distinction in superior clothing, or 
any preference which betrays favoritism and partiality. Nothing is 
felt more keenly, and nothing is more deeply mortifying to human 
nature, and particularly in its infancy, than to see ourselves “ put 
back " a degree in the school of this world. Thirdly, that under 
all circumstances, we should be candid and not feign ‘ smooth 
love ’’ when bitter jealousy reigns in our heart. Weare told that 
Joseph's brethren hated him. This is certainly carrying jealousy to 
too great an extent; but it is due to their integrity of character, 
that they did not pretend love, but ‘could not speak peaceably 
unto him.” 


The narrative then proceeds: “ And Joseph dreamed a dream, 


and he told it to his brethren, and they hated him yet the more.” 


Under any other circumstances, Joseph would not have thought 
more of his dreams than any one else would; but as he was 
nurtured in indulgence and enjoyed the attachment of his father 
more than any other child, it was but natural that he should 
consider himself superior to his brethren, and lay stress on dreams 
and visions in which he appeared pre-eminent to them ; whilst on 
the other hand, we canngt be surprised that his brothers, exaspe- 
rated at his boasting and overbearing conduct, ‘* hated him yet 
the more for his dreams and for his words.”’ 

True, Jacob saw the evil effect of the preference which he had 


shewn, and endeavoured to neutralise them by pretending to prove 


that his dream could never becom: a reality. ‘“ What is the dream 
thou hast dreamed ?” said he. “ Shall I and thy mother and thy 


brethren indeed come to bow down ourselves to thee to the earth?” 


signifying, that his mother being dead, the vision could never be 
realised. Although Jacob himself bad a higher opinion of the 
dream, as we read, “but his father observed the thing,” yet-he 
tried to dissuade Joseph from putting any faith thercin, to prevent 
further contention with his brethren. But it was too late. The 
mischief was done. Joseph had already too much annoyed them 
by his boasting of rulership; their envy had taken too deep a 


root in their offended breasts, and the cousequence was the dread- 


ful determination to slay the dreamer, “and,” said they, “ we 
shall see what will become of his dreams.” 

But Providence had determined it otherwise. His eldest brother 
Reuben, who might have felt Joseph’s pride deeper than any of 


the brothers, nobly saved him from the menacing hand of destruc- | 


* It is worthy of notice, that in the whole narrative the name of Jacob is 
mentioned; but where it speaks of his love to Joseph the name Jsrael appears, 
And as the latter cognomen wis in consequence of his mental superiority, 
the change may have been advisediy made to indicate that it was the mind 
of Jacob which discovered in Joseph mental superiority, and which, there- 
fore, preferred him to bis other children. 


tion. Knowing, however, that any proposal of his to let him go 
unscathed would have been overruled by the fury of the majority, 
he advised them to cast him into a pit, with the resolution of 
ridding him from out of their hands, and to deliver him to his 
father again. Reuben’s advice having been followed (as in the 
patriarchal ages great deference was paid to the eldest brother), 
their first act of revenge was to strip him of that very coat which 
had roused their jealousy and which had been the cause of all 
their troubles. But even in this pit he might have perished from 
starvation, had it not been for Judah's advice to take him out and 
sell him as a slave toa company of the Ishmaelites who happened 
to pass by. This, however, was done in Reuben’s absence, else 
he would not have suffered it. We may easily imagine his distress 
of mind when he returned to the pit and found that Joseph 
was gone. He rent his clothes and cried: “ The child is not! 
and I, whither shall [ go?” 

As one crime leads to another, the maltreatment of their 
brother was immediately followed by falsehood and deceit. And 
on whom did they practise this deceit? On their own, their 
aged father! ‘They made him believe that a wil? beast had de- 
voured him. Their vindictiveness was carried even to that extent 
that they displayed that very coat which the old father had given 
to his most beloved child, dipped in blood, and triumphantly sent 
it to him with the message: ‘‘ Know now, whether it be thy son’s 
coat or not.’’ Here we have a terrible example of the force of 
human wickedness and revenge. Human nature shudders at the 
double crime committed against a brother and a father. Had not 
Jacob been embued with pious fortitude, he would, on seeing the 
coat and receiving the message, like Job, have broken out in 
bitter curses against “the day wherein he was_ born, and 
against the night in which it was said: There is a man-child 
conceived.” It is true, Jacob nearly despatred of the recovery of 
his son, he even refused to be comforted by his sons, and who, no 
doubt, repented the cruel deeds when they witnessed the agony of 
their aged father; but he nevertheless maintained his self-posses- 
sion, ‘and mourned for him many days.’ ‘The reason of his not 
being comforted, the philosophers of the Talmud justly attributed 
to the course of nature. For although an All-wise Providence 
has blessed us with forgetfulness of the dead, for ‘the heart 


forgets what the earth covers ” (else we should never be comforted 


at the loss of a dear friend or relation), yet we cannot forget the 
loss of the living. Had Joseph been really dead, as it was repre- 


sented, the father would, in the lapse of days, have not bewailed 


him continually as he did. But he was yet alive and Jacob -had 
not seen him die or dead. And this dark glimmering of hope 
that the report might not be true, kept up the anxiety and distress 
of mind, and accounts for his not being comforted. : 
Thus did Jacob spend twenty-two years in deep and continual 
mourning; and his being able to survive so heavy a blow and not 
to sink under the terrible affliction which disturbed his peace of 
mind, must be attributed to the will of a supreme Being, which 
had pre-ordained that he should enjoy, after many years of 
mourning and distress, the felicity of seeing his son once more 
alive. | | 
Meanwhile Joseph was taken down by the Ishmaelites to 
Egypt, where he was bought by Potiphar, an officer of the royal 
guard, in whose service he remained for some time, till a circum- 
stance, which much redounded to his purity of morals, and to the 
treachery of his master’s wife, caused him innocently to be thrown 
into a dungeon. But pious resignation and fortitude in the 
severest trials he had imbibed from his experienced father, and his 
faith in the God of his fathers remained unshaken. When in the 
prison, he came in contact with two officers of. the royal court, 
and was invited by them to interpret a dream. His reply was, 
‘*Do not interpretations belong to God?” Thus we see that 


although he left his paternal roof when but seventeen years old, 
and lived a long time among heathens and idolaters, yet his 
religious firmness and confidence in the Eternal was unabated. 
Once he placed reliance upon the promise of a man, the chief 
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butler, and he was disappointed. “Blessed is that man,” says 
the psalmist, ‘‘ that maketh the Lord his trust, and respecteth not 
the proud, nor such as turn aside to lies.” No sooner had the 
proud butler, whom Joseph had requested to make mention of 
him unto Pharaoh, been restored to his office, than he did not 
remember his fellow-prisoner, who had cleared him, any more, 
Nor can the reader of this history be at all surprised at this in- 
gratitude of the butler. It is an every-day occurrence. We 
romise much in adversity, but keep little thereof when we are 
relieved. We shall therefore frequently perceive, that weak- 
minded men, who always depend upon the assistance of others, 
labour under continual disappointments, and we always hear them 
complain of ingratitude and deceit. ‘Cursed be the man that 
trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart de- 
arteth from the Lord.” Man must rely on his own resources, 
which are often larger than he imagines, and depend upon Pro- 
vidence for the prosperity of his just undertakings. As soon, 
however, as he entirely and solely relies upon man's friendship, 
he is lost, and his whole life will be one series of disappoint- 
ments. 

Ere we conclude this lesson, we will cast back a glance upon 
the remarkable chain of events which ultimately decided the fate 
of Israel, and which was pregnant with so many great achieve- 
ments. Joseph’s escape from death by his brothers, next his 
escape from the barbarous Ishmaelites, then from the licentious 
wife of Potiphar, and his ultimate liberation, are all so wonderful 
in themselves, and so miraculous in their connexion, that the 
finger of God is distinctly visible therein. And all these events 
were in conformity with the covenant which God had made many 
hundred years since with Abraham, that his descendants shall 
come down to Egypt, for, says the prophet in the Haphtora of 
to-morrow— 
‘Surely the Lord God will do nothing, 

Kut he revealeth his secrets unto his servants the Prophets. 


The lion hath roared, who will not bear ? 
The Lord hath spoken, who can but prophesy ? ”’—Amos 11. 7, 8. 


THE CAVE OF ADULLAM. 


This remarkable spot, to which allusion is made 1 Sam. xxii. 1; 
2 Sam. xxiii. 13; and | Chron. xi. 15, seems to have been but little 
known until quite recently. Thus the celebrated Matthew Henry, in 
his Commentary on 1 Sam. xxii. 1, says, ‘‘ whether it was a natural or 
artificial fastness does not appear;” and the learned Dr. Gill says, 
on the same passage, “ it was, no doubt, near to acity of the same 
name.” 

We have, therefore, much satisfaction in laying before our readers 
the following particulars, with which we have been furnished by 
Mr. Calman, who recently visited this interesting spot, so long over- 
looked by those who, while they studied the sacred page which tells 
of Jacob’s past glory, were not sufficiently acquainted with the won- 
derful remnants of antiquity which still exist to testify of their former 
history : — 

“It may not be altogether uninteresting to you, to tell you some 
few particulars about an excursion to the Cave of Adullam, which I 
made ia company with others. 

“ Having furnished ourselves with the necessary articles, as that of a 
quantity of string, wax candles, and lucifer matches, all indispensably 
necessary for the exploring of the cave, we set out for it. ‘The greatest 
part of our way lay through the fertile plains of ephaim, which ex- 
tends as far as Bethlehem, and where we remained fora litle to secure 
guides. On leaving Bethlehem we entered a most beautifully cultivated 
valley, a good part ot which, if not nearly the whole, was laid out in 
Vineyards and olive plantations, mostly composed of young trees, which. 
seemed to be struggling for life and existence amidst dry stumps and 
dead roots, remains of luxuriant olive groves that have been laid waste 
by the retaliating warfares which keep the country in a perpetual state 
of desolation, An hour’s ride brought us to the ruins of Adullam, one 


of the oldest cities of the Canaanites, of considerable extent, and bear-. 


ing many marks of high antiquity. | susie 
“ After demvintion from our horses, we proceeded in the direction of 


the cave, which lies some two hundred yards off, the mouth of which 
being situated in the middle of a perpendicular cliff of above two thou- 


my province to pass judgment 


sand feet in height, and then you have to make your way by a slanting — 


edge of rock of about three feet in width, projecting from the middle of 
the cliff, which makes you giddy to look down into the valley below. 
This ledge of rock lands you at two isolated pieces of rock, one above 


_ the other, of about twenty feet in height, which you have to climb up; 


from the top of which you have to bound, or leap, over a chasm of 
some feet in width. It would require days, not merely hours, to 
explore the cave properly: even as far as we penetrated, not hundreds, 
but thousands could find ample room to hide themselves in it; and 
such is the number and such the intricacy of the passages, which seem 
to entwine in each other, that one gets puzzled by the mere sight of 
them. ‘The only sure way of securing a retreat, is to fasten one end of 
a string at the mouth of the cave and to keep the other end in the 
hand, and to go no further than the end of the string would allow. 
To trust oneself beyond it, or to have the string cut, would actually be 
the cutting of the string of one’s life. The quantity of string we had 
taken with us, would have conducted us some distance further, but 
exhaustion and fatigue caused us to retrace our steps after we had 
penetrated about five hundred yards. It would require something more 
than mechanical genius to give an adequate description of the interior 
of the cave. Fancy figured all kinds of edifices of no mean construc- 
tion. The reflection of the lighted candles on their snow-white walls 
communicated an incredible splendour to the scene, which made ofe 
regret, yea, grudge, a bounteous Providence for having consigned such 
grandeur to perpetual obscurity. But the mind was soon transported 
from the trivial present to the glorious past, or from the contemplation 
of the nature of the cave, to the use which a wise Providence had 
designed it to be. For was it not in the wide bosom of this very cave 
that the Royal Psalmist sought and found security ? And was it not 
here that the sweet Psalmist of Israel celebrated God's mercies and 
goodness for the protection vouchsafed to him here, in the glowing 
language of the 57th and 142nd Psalms? Doubtless the same cave 
afforded protection to thousands and tens of thousands of those of 
whom the world was not worthy, but who were driven to seek security 
in deserts and in mountains, in dens and in caves, through the wrath 
of their bitter persecutors. 

“ One of our company lingering a little behind, to pick out some 
fossil remains from the walls, with which the cave abounded, and which 
would afford abundant speculation to the geologist, he found himself 
beyond the possibility of finding his way back, and, like a fish taken 
in an evil net, entangled himself more by attempting to disentangle 
himself. Although he did not remain in this predicament for more 
than a quarter of an hour, yet he was impressed with all the horrors of 
being buried alive. The echo of * Where are you?” that was uttered 
by some of his anxious companions, rebounding from vault to vault, 
and traversing from passage to passage, sounded as if it had been 
coming from a thousand different quarters, or proceeding from a thou- 
sand different voices, from the multitudes of departed spirits which the 
Easterns people subterranean vaults and caverns with, and were thus 
welcoming him to their region of perpetual darkness. ()verpowering 
was the joy, when all of a sudden one of the company Was issuing out 
from one ot the passages, with a lighted candle in one hand, and a 
string that would safely conduct him out of his sepulchral habitation im 
the other. If there ever “had been a time when he realised the words 
the words of the Psalmist, ‘ thou hast set my foot ina large room,’ 
more than another, it was when he found himself fairly out of the 
straight and narrow intricate passages into the comparatively wide and 
open chamber from whence he first started. 4 

‘Our company baving once more been brought together, we set out 
for our homeward journey. Nothing particular occurred, worth re- 
lating, except the meeting a number of Jews returning from Rachel's 
grave, where they went to spend their breath in prayer. The only 
answer I could extort from them, relating to its propriety, was the 


repeating of the words of the Prophet Jeremiah, ‘ Rachel weeping for 


her children,’ which, like many other passages of Scripture, are wrested 
by them for their own destruction. _Three hours’ ride brought us back to 
Jerusalem, much pleased with our excursion, and greatly amazed with 
the extent and grandeur of the timely royal asylum, which will con- 
tinue an object of interest to the remotest ages.” 


~~ 


THE LITTLE GREAT NATION, 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir, —When ponder upon the fact of my presuming so frequently 
to make my appearance before the public, and to lay before them my 
observations on subjects upon — it 18, perhaps, ow an ae 
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mind, they remind me of the following passage from the ethics of our 
fathers : — 


* Consider three things, and thou wilt never be exposed to the com. 
mission of sin: consider what is above thee—an all-seeing eye, an 
attentive ear, and that all thine actions are inscribed in a book.” 


In my case, the “ all-seeing eye aud attentive ear” is the enlight- 
ened public, who are the judges of my actions, which are inscribed in 


the book (** Chronicle”) 
Our sages further observe : — 


* Consider from whence thou comest, and whither thou goest, and 
before whom thou in future must render an account in judgment.” 


Applying these questions to myself, my answer would run thus: “ ] 
have come from the uncivilised country of Poland to the enlightened 
country of England, and I have to render an account to a well-educated 
public.” ‘Thus the passages just quoted contain, for me, all those 
reproaches which your readers may make to me, and which, indeed, 
would suffice to deter me from writing, were I not, on the other side, 


encouraged to do so by very similar reflections, as I shall hereafter have 


an opportunity of proving. I will, therefore, give myself up entirely 
to the discretion of the readers of your valuable publication. 

The followirg remarks were called forth by a question put to me by 
one who had abandoned the pale of Judaism. ‘* I have always con- 
sidered the Jews,”’ said he, to me, “a people who possess a great deal 
of good sense; but I could never understand how vou can possibly find 
any reasonable grounds for Inserting in your festival-prayers the follow- 
ing passage: ‘ Thou selectedst us from al] other people, thou didst 
love us, and wast favourable unto us, and thou didst exalt us above 
all other nations,” etc. It appears from this, that you consider your- 
selves a nation peculiarly favoured by Providence. Now, will you tell 
me, wherein does your national pre-eminence consist? Has Israel 
ever politically played a conspicuous part in the history of the world? 
Surely not; the time of its political independence having been ex- 
tremely short; for it is well known that, during the time of the first 
and second temple, Israel was at periods subjected to the rule of other 
nations: and, as for the time subsequent to the destruction of the 
secend temple, it has, up to the present time, been an uninterrupted 
chain of suffering and persecution. Which, then, is your pre-eminence? 
is it, herhaps, the circumstance of your having continually been the 
butt of God’s wrath?” | 


I must confess, that the above question hardly merits our attention ; 
for the prayer alluded to is a compliment paid to us by revelation, and 
he who faithfully believes in this revelation may consult it on that 
point; Ido not doubt but that dur national books of revelation will 
contain a satisfactory reply. However, when the question was put to 
me, | thought proper to answer by some observations from which the 
epithet of ‘ chosen,” or * distinguished,” might be justified, even in 
a cosmopolitical view. I will reserve these observations fora future 
article, and confine myself this time to some preliminary remarks, 

The past year, the year 5608 (1848), was, in many respects, a great 
year, a year most remarkable in history, and most eventful for Israel. 
More than a hundred years ago, a learned Rabbi (R. Jacob Emden) 
predicted that year to be a year of deliverance for Israel. In reality, 
the greatest nations of the globe have in that year acknowledged and 
loudly proclaimed the innocence of our race; the chains that fettered 
most of our co-religionists have, in a great part, been broken, our 
prisons have been opened. Sonorously and awfully the trumpet of 
judgment was heard ; and this was its proclamation ;— 

“ Ye children of Israel, ye are innocent, ye are free. Our fore- 
fathers have wronged you, greatly have our ancestors injured you; for 
ages have they persecuted, tortured, slaughtered, murdered, and pil- 
laged, a people that is innocent, honest, virtuous, and wise. But He, 
the Omnipotent, Israel's God, has opened our eyes, ‘he has taken 


away our stony heart and given us a heart of flesh, that divine spirit 


of humanity, of which our fore-fathers was deprived, bas been 
restored tous. ‘True, we shall never be able to compensate you for 
the wrongs you have suffered, to make amends for the injuries you 
have received, but we at least will be just towards vou; we will con. 
sides you as equal brethren, you shall participate in all our rights and 

civileges, and we will not extort any unjust impositions from you, 
We declafe before the whole world that your liberty is identical with 
ours, and that we can never be entirely fiee, unless vou are so likewise. 


We acknowledge you as a distinguished race; we acknowledge, that 
though small in number, your nation has produced men eminent in 
every respect, and well worthy of being our legislators ; the words of 
holy writ are verified—‘ And [the nations] shall say, Surely this 
great nation is a wise and understanding people.” We further declare 
that vour laws and statutes are just and good, even divine, as it is 
said, ‘A nation that has statutes and judgments so righteous.’ What- 
ever has been alleged against you and your laws were invidious calum- 
niations of our ancestors, who endeavoured to justify their atrocities at 
the expense of your valuable literature, They took pains to understand, 
or rather to misunderstand, the writings of your sages, in order to 
cloak their injustice, not with the view of enlightening their minds. 
Their intention never was to open fer themselves the valuable treasures 
of commentaries, or treatises on philology, moral philosophy, history, 
mathematics, etc. —a!l of them gates that lead to the Paradise of the 
East. But we will be more just; we will establish public Professor- 
ships for Jewish Theology, so that you yourselves may be enabled to 
receive the preparatory education in order to dive into the depths of 
your literature. to remove from the pure gold the dross with which 
time and ignorance have covered it; and then you will assist in intro- 
ducing us to the temples of that sacred literature. Even that literature 
received sore wounds from the hands of our ancestors; for their cruelties 
and persecutions so straitened the great minds of your literary heroes, 
that those luminaries, formerly so brilliant in Palestine, Babylon, and 
Spain, afterwards lost much of their magnificent splendour.” 

I will conclude these remarks, by applying to our present situation 
the following passage occurring in the Talmud (Tract Succah). — 

In allusion to the ccremony of drawing the waters /W2 AMw) 
(TIDNVWM, which was generally attended by the é/ite of the nation 
and a great multitude of the peopte, it is observed :— 


‘ The plous and virtuous used to say, * Happy are We, for our youth 
(former conduct) does not shame our old age’; but the penitents said, 


‘Happy are we, for our old age has atoned for the errors of our 
youth.’ 


The former might now be the language of the Jews, while the latter 
would befit the lips of our Christian brethren. 
eid, Sir, yours, etc., 


London, Dec. 5, 1848. Bb. GoLpoBERG. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—A few weeks ago notice was given by one of the Committee of 
the St. Helen’s Synagogue, of which I am a member, for a meeting to 
consider the propriety of memorialising the Chief Rabbi to allow 
mourners to dispense with 793% at their houses during the week of 
MYIW, and to suffer them to attena Morning and Evening Service at 
the Synagogue, as the Spanish and Portuguese Jews are accustomed to 
do during the first week of mourning. The object was, however, thwarted 
by some meddling individual, opposed to every rational improvement, 
who, having gratuitously communicated to the Rabbi the object of the 
meeting before it took place, obtained from him a letter pronouncing 
the intended alteration to be contrary to Rabbinical law, and thus con- 
trived to burk the question, | 

I deeply regret that the subject was not fairly brought before the 
Chief Rabbi, in the shape of a Memorial, and that Dr. Adler did not 
undertake to inquire into the matter, as it at present affects the poor of 
our brethren, before. he was led to pronounce his veto. 

| served for some time the office of President of a Benefit Society, 
and the experience which I have gathered justifies me in declaring, 
without hesitation, that the custom of holding 7.2% at the houses of — 
the poor, especially in the morning, is attended at all times by great 
inconvenience, and not unfrequently by much suffering and privation, 
on the part of the mourners. | 

| have known instances, and they are by no means rare, where a 
poor family, cooped up in one room, have been obliged to rise from 
their mattress as eaily as five o’clock in the morning, in order to pre- 
pare the chamber for the }°2%, which, if there be another 7™AM 
(Society), commences at six. Under these circumstances, it is no 


upusual thing to encounter a poor delicate mother with three or four 
infant children huddled together in a narrow passage, where the little 
ones must be washed and dressed, or obliged to seek a shelter in the 
chamber of a poor neighbour, who can ill afford to spare the room. 
These occurrences have often struck me in the light of great hard- 
ships, not to say persecutions; and I have sorely regretted that the 
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salutary custom prevailing amongst the Portuguese Jews of permitting 


the D°728 to attend prayers at the Synagogue did no* also obtain with 
us German Jews; whilst this custom Imposes, as has been shown 
much suffering on poor families, little or no spiritual benefit is derived. 
from the character of the service performed by these domestic => >iai 
The Congregation is not formed of persons who are friends of the 
mourners, meeting there from motives of sympathy and affection, and 


coming to pray sincerely with the pYon, and to console them; but 
they are formed of the very dregs of the people, coarse in mind and 
filthy in habit, who are neither attracted by motives of sympathy, or 
sentiments of devotion, but whose attendance is purchased with a few 
shillings. Let any thinking man imagine some half-score of such 
persons making their way into a confined chamber, stowing their 
clothes-bags, or their large baskets, into a corner, proceeding at once 
to the business for which they have come, and mumbling over pages of 
prayer with an astonishing rapidity, and counting the minutes that keep 
thenr from the pursuit of their itinerant traffic. Let him imagine this, and 
determine in his own mind, whether prayers offered in this irreverent 
manner, and under such eiycumstances, can be compared to the efficacy 
of the service datly performed in the Synagogues by qualified and well- 
appointed ministers, who throw feeling and earnestness into their 
sacred vocation ? 

Again, Sir, the amount paid to the 793% and the Rabbi of the TV tat te 
‘whose learning, as it is miscalled, is one of the grossest satires upon 
religious instruction), is necessarily deducted from the sum which 
might be added to the amount allowed by the Society. The poor, 
theretore, have not only to contend with the inconveniences and priva- 
tions imposed upon them by domestic 093934) but they also, who can 
so ill afford it, have to pay the expenses, 

[am not qualified to enter the lists with Dr. Adler, as to the ques- 
tion whether the abolition of 755% at the house of the mourner would 
be a violation of canon-law, or not; but 1 cannot help suspecting, that 
the law must be very immaterial, when we find it passed over by the 
Portuguese Jews, who are neither our iiferiors in Rabbinical learning, 
nor in pious zeal, If Dr. Adler persists in forbidding any change in 
such a nuisance as the domestic 73" becomes to a poor man, and if 
he persists in refusing to admit ,of amendment in this case, on the 
ground that, like a law of the Medes, it cannot be changed, I fear that 
he will be destined to disappoint the expectations of many of his flock 
(if he has not done it already) ; that, in placing him in the Rabbinical 
chair, they should see carried into effect those safe and wholesome 
changes, of which many of our ceremonial observances, and especially 
those connected with death and mourning, stand in such absolute 
need. | 

Finclose my card, and am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
A Past Prestpent op A JEWISH 

Castle-street, Bevis Marks. BENEFIT SOCIETY. 


The following letter was written by a Lady and ‘sent to the 
Messrs. Chambers, Editors of ‘“ Chambers’ Journal,” on the Sth 
instant. | 


Gentlemen,—I herewith enclose you an appeal, made by a small 
portion of the Eastern Jews, which, by its date, preceded the scurrilous 
article in your 2nd of December Number, a journal I thought too 
respectable to sully its pages by so gross anarticle. I must beg to 
remind the writer, that he need not have strayed so far from home to 
find a subject of filth and dirt for his bigotted pen, for there is sufli- 
cient within his reach, had he but looked at the Old Town of Edinbro’; 
or, if he wanted more, he might have taken a trip, by one of the cheap 
trains, to Glasgow, and have visited the far-famed Salt Market and its 
localities, he would there have found mud and mire enough for his 
pen, without having recourse to the Jewish quarter; nor do I think 
that the odour of fried fish can be as disgusting to his nasal organs as 
the putrid meat and fish exposed for constant sale in the shops there, 
and eagerly purchased by the hungry and squalid wretches frequenting 
it, who might otherwise starve; for that which in the Jewish quarter 
is cast away as offal is there sold for food. The unknown pies which 
he mentions he might have eaten with safety, as they were not com- 
posed of dead cats, or dogs. Another amusing part is, that a Hebrew 
bookseller should sell Hebrew books. What did the writer expect ? 
Tracts of Christianity, or Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress oF One 
thing more, in conclusion; I can assure the writer, that the city autho- 
rities have not as yet ordered water to be pumped in the Jewish 


quarter, as has been the case in the wynds and courts of Glasgow. 
| A Constant READER. 


To.the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—If you deem the enclosed translation worthy of a place 


in your journal, I shall feel gratified by its insertion, as showing * 
the extreme beauty of the Sabbath-eve Hymn. 


The references at foot will demonstrate the sacred origin to 


which the pious composers of our prayers had recourse. Devotion 


becomes doubly impressive when it is clothed in the words 
of the inspired writings. 
I am, Sir. your obedient Servant, 


| | TRANSLATOR. 
London, 25 Heshran, 5609—2] Nor., 1848, 


SABBATH-EVE HYMN, 
As CHAUNTED IN THE Jews’ SYNAGOGUES. 
Literally and Metrically Translated. 
CHORUS, 


Come, O my love! to meet the bride. 
And let us hail the Sabbath-tide ' 


‘“ Keep,”! and Remember,” order'd in one word 
sy God, the only God,® we ‘ttentive heard - 


The Lord is One+—and One His name revered, 
‘or fame, for glory, and eternal praise.° 


To meet the Sabbath, therefore, let us go; 

She is the source whence many blessings flow ; 

When Time began she was ordained so; | 
Made last —decreed before Creation’s days.” 


() sacred fane! O city of the great!" 

Arise, come forth from ‘midst thy ruin’d state ;® 

Thou’st mourn'd enough in vale of tears thy fate ;” | 
Lo! God regards thee with compassion gaze. 


Arise, arise, the dust from off thee cast; |! 

My people; wear thy robes of glory past ;'* 

Bethlehem Jesse’s son, the guide, see fast 
Unto my soul approach, Redemption’s rays. '4 


Arouse thyself, no more to earth incline ; '” | 

_ Behold, thy light is come. Arise and shine; * 

Awake, awake, in song thy words combine, '” | 
The glory of the Lord upon thee plays.'* 


Be not abash’d, nor feel confusion's shame ;'” 

Why bow’st submission thus ? why shakes thy frame ” 

In thee my nations poor shall refuge claim, *” ) 
When thou 'rt rebuilt upon thy ancient ways. °' 


Thy spoilers shall become a prey to woe ;*? 
Afar from thee shall fly thy deadly foe ;* ) 
Thy God shall on thy head his joy bestow, ** : 

As joys the bridegroom who his bride surveys.” 


To right and left break forth, increase, and spread,” ow 
And in the Lord alone be placed thy dread ; * 
By him, the future son of Pharez, led,” 

We soon shall happy songs of triumph raise.~” 


Come, then, in peace, thou husband’s crown of grace ; 
With gladness and with mirth we seek thy face 
Amongst the faithful of the chosen race ; °° 

O enter, enter now, thou bride of praise. 


D. C. M. 

| Deut, v. 7. * Exod, xx. 8. + Deut. iv. 35, 36. 
‘ Deut. vi.4; Zech. xiv. 9. > Jer. xxxiii. 9. ¢ Alluding to Isa. xlvi. 10, 
? Pea. xiviii. 2, 3. * Alluding to Isa, lii. 11. Psa. ixxxiv. 7. 
 Alluding to Jer. xv. 5. ‘+ Isa, lii. 1, 2. Isa, li. 1. 
Isa. xi. 1, 10. '* Psa. Ixix. 19. Isa. li. 17, Isa. Ix. 1. 
'7 Tsa.li.9; Zeph. iii. 14, Isa, xl. 5; Ix. 1. Isa. xlv, 17; liv. 4. 
Isa. xiv. 32. Jer. xxx, 18. Jer. xxx. 10. Isa. xlix. 19, 
Jer. xxxii. 41; Zeph. iii. 17; Isa. txii.5, Tea liv. 3, 
Isa. xxix. 23. % Ruth iv. 18; Isa. xi. 10, Isa. xii. 1, ef seq. 
° Exod. xix. 5, | 
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JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


RABBI JOSEPH ALBO.. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—As the writer of the sketch of R. Joseph Albo from the 
Ikarim of Schlesinger, I feel bound to reply to the letter of the 
talented and Rey. Mr. Oxlee, a valuable correspondent of yours, 
in respect to the name of the Pope in whose presence R. Joseph 
Albo had to combat with Joshua de Lorca. 

Although the “ Shebet Jehuda”’ (in the edition which I possess, 
printed at Amsterdam, 5469—1709) gives neither the name of 
the Pope nor the place where the said combat took place, yet it 
appears from the context that the place was Rome, and the date 
is distinctly given, viz., 5113—1353. In page 30 he says, “ they 
were all dressed in gold, and there were all the dignitaries of 
Rome.” Page 37 he says, ‘‘ there rose one of the inhabitants of 
Rome, and said, Our lord the Pope,” ete. It therefore could not 
have been then Pope Benedict XIII., though I admit that the 
author of the Shebet Jehuda does not appear to have had an exact 
knowledge of this matter. All other historians, however, Chris- 
tians as well as Jews, agree that it was Benedict XIIL., and that 
the place was Tortosa. (See Wolfius, and Jost’s Geschichte des 
Israelitischen Volkes, vol. ii. page 399, Berlin, 1832). Not pos- 
sessing the necessary works to investigate this matter more cri- 
tically, 1 can at present say no more, and beg to refer Mr. Oxlee 
to a History of the Jews in Spain, by Mr. Elias Lindo, recently 
published, from which I make the following extract :— 

“From the persecutions suffered by the descendants of Israel in 
Castile, we must turn to the neighbouring kingdom of Arragon, where 
they also became the victims of religious fanaticism. On a vacancy 
occurring in the Papal see, three candidates appeared for the infallible 
post; each had his partizans—and each excommunicated the other. 
Pedro de Luna, of Tortosa, on assuming the pontifical dignity, took 
the name of Benedict XIII. At the instigation of his physician, 
Joshua Halorqui (of Lorca); an apostate from Judaism, who at his 
baptism had taken the name of Jerome of Santa Fé, a man of abilities, 
not only in his profession, but also as an able Talmudist, the antipope 


convened an assembly of Rabbins, to argue with this inveterate foe to 
his former co-religionists, on the following points.” : 


Here the author gives the sixteen points, and then proceeds— 


* With such a programme, the Jews would willingly have declined 
the discussion; but they had not the power of refusing. Their only 
resource Was to appoint their ablest theologians to defend their cause, 
although aware that nothing they could urge would satisfy their adver- 
sary the disciple of Vincent Ferrer, the antipope, or King Ferdinand, 
who, although raised to the throne of Arragon, continued to act as 
guardian to his nephew, John IL. of Castile, in which capacity he 
signed the decree of Cifuentes, although in his new kingdom he had 
hitherto left them unmolested. The Jews nominated the following.” 

Here follow the names of the disputants. 

The whole narrative of this discussion is given minutely in the 
above work by Mr. Lindo, and is worthy of the attention of your 
learned contributor, Mr, Oxlee, if that gentleman has not yet 
seen the publication. 

Hoping that I may have another opportunity of entering more 
fully into this question, and with much respect and esteem for the 
great erudition of Mr. Oxlee, I am, Sir, 


A CONTRIBUTOR. 
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| JEWS FREE SCHOOL, BELL LANE, 


Hicu Honour conrerreD BY Her MAJesty on A Jew,— 
The Queen has been pleased, on the nomination of Lord Foley, 
to appoint the under-mentioned gentlemen to her Majesty’s 
Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at- Arms :—Herbert Rice, Esq., 
Francis Vanderlure Mills, Esq., and Philip Salomons, Esq.; the 
last-named gentleman being a Jew. When we consider that the 
office of Gentleman-at-Arms requires attendance on her Majesty's 
person, we think the distinction a very high one, and another 
omen of the ultimate removal of the last barrier which vet pre- 
vents our admission into the legislature. 


DIED, 


On Sunday morning, 10th Inst., much lamented, Hannah, wife 
of Moses Nathan, Esq., at the Culford Road, Kingsland, late of 
10, Doneaster-place, Old Kent-road, aged 77 years. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. Horwitz’s article is unavoidably deferred till our next. 


SPITALFIELDS,. 
For 600 Boys and 300 Girls. 


THE ANNIVERSARY DINNER, in aid of the Funds of this Institution, 
will take place at the London Tavern, Bisbopsgate-street, on Thursday, 

8th February next. Sir Anthony De Rothschild, Bart., President, in the 

Chair. (By Order) S. SoLoMon, Secretary. 


Western Jews’ Free School for Boys. 
BALL, in aid of the Funds of the above Institution, will take place 
at WILLISs’s Rooms, King Street, S:. James’s, on Wednesday, the 7th 

of February next. A List of Patrons and Stewards, with further par- 


ticulars, will be shortly announced. A. Kiscn, Secretary. 
12, St. Alban’s Place, St. James's. 


JEWS HOSPITAL, MILE END, 
For the Support of the Aged, and for the Edu- 
cation and Employment of Youth. 


HE GENERAL COMMITTEE GIVE NOTICE, that there are at present 
vacancies for four Boys and three Girls, as Inmates. Further particu- 


lars may be obtained on application to S. SoLomon, Secretary. 
16, Bevis Marks. 


Institution for the Belief of the Indigent 
Blind of the Jewish Persuasion. 


EsTABLISHED A.M. 5580 — 1819. 


HE CoMMITTEE MANAGt*MENT respectfully announce, that their 
ANNUAL BALL, in aid of the Funds of the Institution, wil! take place 
at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, on Wednesday, the 21st February next. 
Further particulars will be duly announced. By order, 
S. SoLoMON, Sec. 
The Committee take this opportunity of announcing that the following 


was the result of the Election for the Two Pensioners, which took place on 
Sunday, the 10th instant. 


Leah Marks - - - - : 479 Votes. 
Simon - - - - - 450. 
Lewis Abrahams - OF 


CHORISTERS WANTED. 


AJ ANTED, a few good treble voices, to join the Choir of the New Syna- 
gogue. For particulars apply to Mr. Moss, Professor of Music, at the 


_ New Synagogue Chambers, Great St. Helen’s, from 7 to 9 o’clock p, m. 


As Upper Servant, Housemaid, etc. 
RESPECTABLE Young Person is in want of a Situation as Upper 
Servant, and to assist in cooking; would attend to Plain Needle- 


work, and make herself generally useful. Respectable reference can he had 
from her last situation. Address A. L. M., Post Office, Canterbury. 


WANTED. 


A RESPECTABLE Jewish Young Woman, who has been brought up 
domesticated, to attend ona Lady, and make berself generally useful 
in the house. Apply at No. 12, Bury Street, Si. Mary Axe, 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, LondoB — 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 5, West-street, Finsbury-cireus, and published »y 
W. Brittain, 11, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chroniele Offices, 
24 § 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London. _. Friday, December 15, 1815. 
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